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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


“OFF DAYS” 
Dr. Dearborn of the Tufts Medical College in 
Boston has recently directed attention to the daily 
variation in the amount of energy which a pupil 
can draw upon in accomplishing the work of the 
school. He has brought forward a large amount 
of technical evidence indicating that an individual 
may not have as much energy for work on one day 
as he will have on another day, though there may 
be no apparent cause for this variation. When 
this energy is low an individual will not perform 
his tasks with interest and vigor, and at such times 
he will make progress very slowly. 
Dr. Dearborn maintains that we are warranted 


in saying positively that all individuals, children 
particularly, have their “off days,” when little may 
be expected of them, and when hard work should 


not be demanded of them. He makes the prac- 
tical suggestion that school duties should be so 
planned that pupils may do their work when they 
feel in trim for it and be permitted to vegetate 
when their energies are low and they have to be 
urged to apply themselves to their tasks. Un- 
doubtedly there is an important principle here 
which the teacher should recognize and observe, so 
far as may be expedient; but it seems that this 
matter may easily be carried too far. Viewed 
from one standpoint, every day is an “off day” for 
many pupils in respect to much of the work which 
we think they must do for their own welfare. This 
means that the attractions of the schoolroom are 
not so enticing as the activities of the playground 
and of the street, and the seductions of the moving 
picture show and the baseball park. Let this 
typical pupil from seven to twenty years of age 
follow his own course and he will shy off from most 
of the tasks of the school. However, if these tasks 
be made concrete and dynamic; if a motor ele- 
ment be introduced into each study so far as 
this is practicable; if the competitive element be 
brought into the work of the school, so that to 


some extent it will have the aspect of a game, then 
the pupil will attack it with greater readiness than 
he otherwise will do. But, even so, it will prob- 
ably be necessary to urge pupils on many occasions 
to apply themselves to tasks which we think will 
be of service to them in mature life. 

It seems probable that most of the “off days” 
which any pupil is likely to have may be eliminated 
by vigorous exercise of will. An observing adult 
can not fail to note that he has “off days” himself, 
but by reasonable effort he is often able to change 
them into active days. Modern research has made 
it seem probable that every person possesses a cer- 
tain amount of latent energy which can not be 
drawn upon except by energetic effort of will. A 
well-trained person can undoubtedly decrease the 
number of his “off days.” Of course, not much 
can be expected in this direction in childhood ; but 
an adult would not gain the power to utilize this 
latent energy unless throughout his developmental 
period he had some experience in so doing. 

Surely no greater misfortune could overtake any 
individual than to be brought up on the theory that 
he need never apply himself to any task unless it 
attracts him at the moment. It is a matter of 
common experience that unattractive activities at 
the start may become fairly attractive by keeping 
at them until they make a positive instead of a 
negative appeal. And when the pupil has had suc- 
cessful experience in converting negative into posi- 
tive interests he will be establishing an appercep- 
tive the future. 
This is really what is meant by a strong, capable 
personality ; it is one in whose past there have been 


basis for continued success in 


so many achievements in accomplishing tasks that 
have been neutral or positively distasteful at the 
moment that the sense of conquest has become 
established, and the individual feels that he can 
convert these neutral, distasteful tasks into posi- 
tive and agreeable ones. 

Of course, this does not release the teacher from 
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striving to win his pupils’ attention by the attract- 
ive character of his work. Even then there will 
be tasks enough to afford every pupil experience in 
attacking problems which at the moment do not 
make a positive appeal to him. Again, the teacher 
should recognize that in every pupil’s life there 
will be days when tasks can not be performed with 
as great readiness or pleasure as at other times, 
and due allowance must be made for this slump in 
work; but nevertheless the teacher must hold the 
pupil for reasonable effort every day, encouraging 
him to do his best to win out in his enterprises. 
As he grows older he may be depended upon more 
and more to regulate his own efforts; but as a 
child, dominated by primitive interests which are 
for the most part wholesome but which are not 
adequate for mature life, he must be guided, con- 
trolled, and even urged to establish other interests 
which in time will come to rule over the primitive 
ones. It is practically certain that the pupil will 
not accomplish all he should in this direction with- 
out some pressure from his environment and espe- 
cially from his teacher, who sees the road he must 
travel if he would reach his proper destination. 
There are often physical causes for “off days,” 
as defects or deficiencies in one or more of the 
senses. The eye is particularly responsible for “off 
days” on the part of some pupils. Adenoids and 
decaying teeth also play an unfortunate réle in 
But the chief 
source of many pupils’ “off days” is undoubtedly 


the mental life of some children. 
improper or insufficient food. As high as ten per 
cent of the pupils in some places are not properly 
nourished. Sometimes these children come from 
the homes of the rich; for a pupil who is overfed 
on cake and candy will be undernourished in nine 
cases of ten. 
undernourished children always come from the 


out It is by no means true that 
homes of those who can not afford to buy proper 
food, though this is frequently the case, of course. 

One cause of “off days” in school children is 
Doctor Taylor of Philadelphia, 
who is investigating the matter particularly, has 


coffee drinking. 


reached the conclusion that, taken as a whole, chil- 
dren who drink coffee are not as fit physically or 
mentally as those who do not drink it. He makes 
the statement that those who drink coffee have 
lower standing in studies and in conduct than 
those who do not indulge. 
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PUPILS’ BAD DIETETIC HABITS 


Recently much interest has been manifested in 
the daily program of high school and college stu- 
dents. A careful investigation of the matter has 
been made in a number of institutions. The pur- 
pose has been to find out how much time young 
people devote to study, how much to relaxation, 
how much to meals, under what conditions they 
take their food, and so on throughout the entire 
day’s program. 

The results of all investigations, so far as re- 
ported, indicate that the majority of pupils bolt 
their food. A large number of testimonies have 
been gained from pupils who say that they do not 
devote more than fifteen minutes to any meal. In 
a certain college the students live in individual 
houses; there are no dormitories. Some of them 
have to go considerable distances to their recitation 
halls and laboratories. Most of the students have 
their first classes each day at eight o’clock in the 
morning. The majority of them have testified 
that they allow from five to ten minutes for break- 


fast. As a rule they eet a dish of mush of some 
kind, sometimes an egg, usually fried, and also 


fried ham or bacon and griddle cakes. All food 

is washed down with coffee. Then they rush to. 
their classes. Their instructors say that some of 

them might as well remain at home. They accom. 

plish little or nothing in their classes, probably 

because the digestive system is engaged in a heroic 

struggle with the half-cooked or badly-cooked food 

which has been shoveled in and flooded past the 

masticating apparatus and digestive ferments. 

Then at noon the pupils are again in a hurry. 
They must go to their boarding places and return 
for early afternoon classes. They are under nery- 
ous excitement when they begin eating and they 
continue under it until they are through. They 
overeat, considering the fact that they are in no fit 
condition to take care of food. The organism can 
not properly digest or assimilate food under nery- 
ous strain and stress. The result is lessened vital- 
ity and in the end. the nervous and digestive sys- 
tems revolt and the pupil complains of “dyspepsia.” 
To relieve his distress he is apt to take some 
digestive panacea which further overtaxes a heavily 
burdened system. 

Isn’t it strange that educational institutions in 
many places study everything but the very things 
that affect human life most intimately? In some 
schools and colleges which the writer has visited 
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the bill of fare furnished pupils violates most of 
the elementary principles of nutrition. These same 
institutions claim to be transmitting valuable 
knowledge to their pupils; which is further evi- 
dence that to some extent secondary and higher 
education is still up in the air. It is formal, aca- 
demic, unrelated to human needs. 

A program should be worked out so that a pupil 
will have at least twenty minutes for his breakfast 
and still be able to reach school in time for his 
first class without going there on a dead run. He 
should feel when he sits down to the breakfast 
table that he is not under terrific strain; that if 
he does not bolt his food he will be late at school 
and be penalized. It would be better for him to 
go off to school without any breakfast-than to take 
it under conditions of great excitement. At noon 
no food should be taken until nervous tension has 
been released. 

Often pupils are famished when they reach 


home. At the same time they are in an excitable 
state. The best thing for them to do would be to 


take a glass of warm milk or malted milk, or if 
milk is not enjoyed then to eat an apple. These 
will satisfy for the moment and will help the 
organism to relax so that when heavier food is 
taken the digestive system will be in a condition 
to cope with it. 

The chief difficulty to be avoided in the case of 
pupils who are tense from the day’s work is over- 
eating, especially of foods like meat, beans, cheese. 
There would not be much danger of a pupil eating 
too much ripe fruit, or zwieback, or well-cooked 
vegetables. These foods are “filling” and satisfy- 
ing and are more easily disposed of by an organism 
under stress and strain than are the concentrated 
albuminous foods. 

Of course, the best way to solve this problem is 
to arrange the program of a pupil so that he will 
not feel nervous strain when he is at the table. 
When a number of children eat together they are 
urged instinctively to hurry for fear they will not 
get enough to eat. If one will notice animals of 
any kind eating he will find each one gorging be- 
cause it fears instinctively that if it does not gorge 
it may get nothing. Something of the same sort 
of instinct controls young people and to some ex- 
tent even older people, when many eat together. 
This instinct to gorge food is the cause of a good 
deal of mischief in dining halls where four or five 
hundred pupils take their food in the same mess 
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hall. They often make way with an enormous 
amount of food 
they should have spent half or three-quarters of an 
But their instincts say to 
“Gobble your food as hastily as you can, 


in ten or fifteen minutes when 
hour in the process. 
them: 
so that you will get enough. Everybody around 
you is on the lookout and may eat your allowance 
Those 
who manage dining halls for large numbers of pu- 


unless you get it inside you in a hurry.” 


pils should make the rule that no one can leave the 
table for a half hour, say, after a meal has begun. 
There should be talks which would make the pupils 
conscious of their impulsive tendencies and seek to 
develop restraint and poise in them; or in other 
words to make them mannerly at table. 


THE NEW CIVICS 


The United States engaged in the world war to 
defend the policy that every individual should have 
the right to live his life as he chooses so long as he 
does not trespass upon the rights of others. At 
this writing the new regulations which will govern 
the world henceforth are being discussed, but it is 
certain that hereafter the individual will have 
greater freedom to think and to live freely and 
independently than he has had in the past. But 
with this new freedom must go greater self-re- 
straint than has ever heretofore been required or 
expected of individuals. 
trolled by external forces they must be self-con- 
trolled or society will be destroyed. This has actu- 
ally happened in the history of the world. Men 
who are released from bondage must so conduct 


When men are not con- 


themselves by their own free choice that they will 
not They must play the 
game fair so that every one will have a chance to 


interfere with others. 


get the most out of life according to his interests, 
abilities, and character. 

In the new times ahead of us group control of 
individual action will play a much more important 
role than it has played in the past. While the 
individual will be free to plan his life as he wishes 
this freedom will not entitle him to exploit his 
fellows, even if he has more intellectual or physical 
power than they have. In the past a shrewd, con- 
scienceless man might get control of natural re- 
sources and use them for his own enrichment. Men 
might build railroads and take advantage of the 
necessity of people to amass large fortunes, or they 
might get possession of all foodstuffs and tax the 
individual excessively for the necessaries of life. 
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Bui the days of this kind of exploitation or profi- 
teering are passing. An individual will not be 
permitted to do as he chooses if thereby he impoy- 
erishes his fellows. The group will control the 
individual for the welfare of the group as a whole. 

This procedure will give rise to new civie prob- 
lems. In social control of individual action there 
must be tolerance and wisdom in order not to de- 
stroy individual initiative. This will require that 
every person’ who has a voice in social control 
should understand what is essential for the wel- 
fare of the group and how far the group should 
attempt to equalize goods and rewards among its 
members. ‘These problems are extremely compli- 
cated. The solution will require enlightenment 
on the part of every person who has a vote. Mere 
impulsive action in dealing with these problems 
will inevitably result in anarchy. 

The school must play the leading réle in giving 
the oncoming generation a knowledge of society as 
a living organism, struggling to maintain itself so 
that all its members may enjoy the largest meas- 
ure of liberty and happiness. ‘The young must be 
led to see how individuals are dependent upon one 
another, how we are all members of one body, and 
in order that any one of us may prosper, the body 
as a whole must be kept in health. Pupils must 
study the welfare of society and not its constitu- 
tion merely or mainly. They must deal with the 
actual life processes of the community in which 
they live, and they must always have in mind the 
questions: “What are we doing in this commu- 
nity to preserve the health of the people and to 
promote their peace of mind and their happiness ? 
In what respects do we fail in our efforts and why 
do we fail? What more could we do than we are 
now doing to accomplish these purposes? Do 
some members of the community take unfair ad- 
vantage either by appropriating more than belongs 
to them or by living parasitically upon their fel- 
lows ?” 

It is not to be supposed that satisfactory an- 
swers can be found to all these questions, but the 
study of them will make the young alive to the 
problems which confront a genuinely democratic 
society. They will become aware of the fact that 
a community is a living thing, and that the char- 
acter of its life depends upon the thoughtfulness 
and conduct of the individuals in the community. 
They will realize that the only way to promote 
the welfare of all the members of society is for 


everyone to conduct himself in accordance with the 
rules of fair play. If we can lead our pupils to 
see what the problems are and give them a start in 
solving them judiciously we can depend upon it 
that they will continue to try to solve them ration- 
ally after they leave the school. 


EXPOSING BOYS TO VICIOUS SUGGESTIONS 


In most American cities there are gayety or bur- 
lesque theaters. The chief characteristic of the 
shows presented in them is lewdness in speech, in 
song, and especially in the dance. Women who 
are reading these lines would probably not be ad- 
mitted to the burlesque theaters in their respective 
communities, but they can gain some notion of 
what goes on within by observing the pictures on 
the billboards in front of these places. A bur- 
lesque performance is built around the suggestion 
of sexual vice. The actors are for the most part 
gathered out of the red light and tenderloin dis- 
tricts and they aim to suggest in dress, song, and 
dance what they practice in the brothel. 

Observe the audiences in these theaters. They 
are made up entirely of youngish men. Most of 
them are smoking, some of them bring drink in 
with them, and others can easily get drink outside 
the door. They have all been attracted by the 
prospect of seeing vice luridly displayed. The 
managers know they can secure ‘audiences when 
they depict vicious scenes on the billboards. But 
they would not dare to go as far on the billboards 
as they go on the stage. Hardly any community 
is so indecent as to tolerate on the street what is 
allowed to go on freely in the theater. 

What is the effect upon the boys of a community 
of this suggestion of lewdness? There is no mys- 
tery about the matter. The path from the bur- 
lesque or gavety theater to the tenderloin district 
is short and direct. It is about as certain as the 
law of gravitation that lewd suggestion will lead 
to lewd indulgence. Communities recognize this 
in a way when they prevent sexual suggestion on 
the street; but they let it flaunt itself openly on 
the stage. 

Every day the newspapers tell tales of the sexual 
misdeeds of young men. Their vicious conduct 
was probably incited in the burlesque theater. 
When animal impulse is aroused by suggestive 
songs and dances the chances are that it will find 
concrete expression in a large proportion of cases. 
And still fathers permit the vicious theaters to 
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continue to sow corruption among their boys when 


it is certain that the harvest will be licentiousness 
and worse. 

Sexual vice is largely a matter of suggestion ; 
if the latter can not be eliminated then the former 
can not be held in check. One can hardly think 
of a more fruitless enterprise than to give formal 
lectures on morality to boys who are subjected con- 
stantly to vicious suggestion in theaters whose sole 
object is to incite passion. 


MAKING EVIL ATTRACTIVE 


An enormous amount of money is expended on 
the advertisement of cigarettes and cigars in the 
newspapers and magazines. ‘The’ people who pre- 
pare them are practical psychologists. The pic- 
tures of happy smokers and their favorite brands 
make a very subtle but powerful appeal to boys as 
well as men. 
smoked by fine-looking, well-fed, and prosperous 
fellows who are always admired by attractive girls. 
The suggestion is that any boy or man who will 
smoke these brands will be a real man and will 
captivate the fair sex. 
fact. 
sans souci air about the individuals who smoke the 


The cigarettes and cigars are always 


He will win all people in 
Always there is comfort, and ease, and a 


famous cigarettes and cigars. 

And then the English language has been searched 
over for terms which arouse appetite: the sweetness 
of the cigarette; the delicious flavor; the rieh 
aroma; the gratified feeling which one has after 
he smokes the special brand, are played up to the 
limit. The physical pleasure derived from smok- 
ing is revealed in the features of the smoker. His 
mind is at rest. His fancy pictures scenes of de- 
light. And all these fascinating experiences and 
states of mind can be gained only from smoking 
the “unrivaled” cigarettes and cigars! 

There probably has never been in any time or 
place such a subtle and compelling influence in 
favor of the use of tobacco and alcoholic drinks as 
is now being exerted through these advertisements. 
Every practical psychologist knows that mere for- 
mal teaching, or warning, or admonition is power- 
less to restrain the appetite aroused by this seduc- 
tive advertising. 
young people will smoke and drink in spite of all 
the laws that can be put on statute books requiring 
the teaching in the schools of the evils of nicotine 
and alcohol. 

You who are reading these lines, what are you 


So long as this continues some 
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going to do about it? You are interested in pro- 
tecting young people from the degenerating influ- 
ences of alcohol and tobacco. What can you do to 
lessen the appeal which is being made to the young 


through word and picture ? 


WHY PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS FAIL TO BE USEFUL 

The writer recently completed an investigation 
of the work of parent-teacher associations in a 
number of cities in the Middle West. The super- 
intendent or principals of schools in each city stud- 
ied was asked to give his opinion of the usefulness 
of the parent-teacher associations in his commu- 
nity in the work of the schools. The superintend- 
ents and teachers in a majority of the cities are 
heartily in favor of the associations. They have 
been of assistance in various ways, mainly in help- 
ing the superintendent and his assistants to seenre 
needed equipment for public playgrounds and for 
the effective teaching of household and manual 
arts in the elementary and the high school. The 
associations have also been of service in promoting 
understanding and good feeling between teachers 
and parents. In most of these associations the su- 
perintendent or principal and the teachers have 
taken the lead in providing for the programs and 
While 
all this has added to the responsibilities and labors 
of the teachers, still they would not listen to a 
proposition to abandon the associations. 


in suggesting the work to be undertaken. 


The help 
they have gained from them outbalances the bur- 
dens which they entail. 

In twenty-eight of the cities investigated the 
superintendent or principals and his assistants are 
They 
have given detailed reasons for their objections to 
them. 


not in favor of parent-teacher associations. 


There are two principal sources of diffi- 
culty: first, the associations interfere with the 
work of individual teachers. The citizen members 
of these associations apparently “think they have 
to be busy in some direction, and the quickest and 
simplest thing to do is to visit classrooms and find 
fault with the work which is going on.’ Seventeen 
of the superintendents who gave this as one reason 
why they were opposed to parent-teacher associa- 
tions stated that parents who “had it in for a 
teacher” for one reason or another took advantage 


of the opening offered by membership in an asso- 
ciation to hector and annoy the teacher. 
Then a number of the superintendents said it 
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was impossible to secure any harmony among the 
members of the associations. There was so much 
jealousy among the members that if one became at 
all prominent others would assume a hostile atti- 
tude and block all efforts at progress. Any one 
would be surprised who would read the accounts 
given by these superintendents of the bickerings 
between members of the associations in their sev- 
eral communities. 

After the returns were in from the cities investi- 
gated a study was made of the history of a parent- 
teacher association in a rural community. There 
was a consolidated school in this community and 
there were about two hundred families served by 
the school. A parent-teacher association was 
formed six years ago. It lasted for five vears and 
was abandoned last year. The reason given by 
the principal was that it was impossible to make 
headway with any undertaking because of personal 
animosities existing between some of the parents 
in the community. There were three social strata 
in this rural district. The “élite” included the 
people of some means who had come into the com- 
munity recently and taken up the more prominent 
orchard tracts. The next group included the old 
settlers and the last group included those who 
were renting little orchard tracts or small farms. 
The different groups were suspicious of one another 
and what one group would favor another group 
would oppose. The result was that the association 
did more harm than good in the educational work 
of the community. The principal declares that he 
will have nothing to do from now on with -parent- 
teacher associations. He has “had enough of 
them.” 

Perhaps this note will be read by the members 
of some parent-teacher associations in which small 
jealousies are permitted to interfere with construct- 
ive work for child welfare. If there is any place 
more than another where jealousy and family feuds 
should be stifled it is in parent-teacher associations 
when they play a prominent role in determining 
the educational facilities to be provided for the 
young. 


CULTIVATING AN ERRATIC TEMPERAMENT 
A teacher did not sleep well last night and in 
the morning she is rather depressed and irritable. 
At breakfast she drinks two or three cups of coffee. 
She soon feels the effect and her spirits are revived. 
She wants to be up and doing, so she proposes all 


sorts of enterprises for the day for each member of 
the family. Some of these proposals would be im- 
possible and others would be undesirable. She 
plans numerous tasks for herself, many more than 
her time and her strength will enable her to per- 
form. Every one in the family feels the excess of 
her enthusiasm and the ill-considered character of 
her suggestions. 

By noontime she is less exuberant and she must 
have more coffee to “refresh” herself. Before four 
o’clock her enthusiasm is completely gone. She 
says she is fatigued as a result of the day’s activi- 
ties. She is inclined then to think that her pupils 
are fidgety, careless, and not considerate of her 
welfare. Her depression is apt to continue until 
evening. Then she drinks tea and is nervous but 
she will have another restless night which she will 
ascribe to too much work or too much worry. And 
so the days go on with, excessive exuberance in the 
morning but with declining enthusiasm, and 
spirits, and poise during the rest of the day. 

In a sense this person is mildly intoxicated every 
day. Coffee is in reality a drug. It does not con- 
tain nourishment. Its apparent value is due to the 
alkaloid, caffeine, which is one of the most active 
nerve excitants known. There is enough of caffeine 
in a cup of strong coffee to affect some persons for 
several hours. Then when the stimulation is gone 
the nervous system is apt to let down and the in- 
dividual will be depressed and irritable and he will 
feel the need of more coffee to revive himself. This 
will not be true in all cases, of course; some per- 
sons can eliminate or neutralize the caffeine quite 
readily so that it will not exert a long-continued 
irritating effect. But take persons who live an 
indoor life and who are inclined to be “nervous” 
anvway and the chances are that two cups of coffee 
in the morning will throw them off their balance. 
At the outset there will be excitement and undue 
sense of power but in the end there will be peevish- 
ness and irritability. These conditions are all un- 
favorable, of course, to poise, good judgment, and 
self-control. 

Tea also contains caffeine, but not in so large a 
proportion as coffee. A cup of coffee contains from 
two to three grains of caffeine, while a cup of tea 
contains from one to two grains. But tea contains 
tannic acid in large quantity and this is an irritant 
in the system. It is practically certain that one 
who drinks two or three cups of strong tea a day 
will first become exhilarated and later depressed 
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and irritable. What is most serious, this irritating 
effect is likely to continue into the night and rob 
the individual of his rest, so that the next day he 
will not feel prepared for the work he ought to do 
So the 
circle is complete—artificial stimulation will lead 
finally to depression in the reaction and this will 


until he is stimulated artificially again. 


lead to a craving for renewed stimulation, and the 
victim becomes virtually a caffeine fiend. 

Take teachers, then, who indulge liberally in 
coffee and tea and who through this artificial stim- 
wlation can not sleep restfully at night and in nine 
cases out of ten such persons will not be in condi- 
tion to train children of any age. When one is 
under the influence of artificial stimulation he is 
He 


thinks that he himself and all who belong to him 


likely to see things out of true proportion. 


or are under his control can and ought to do more 
than they are able to do or should do. It is some- 
thing the same as it is with a man who is intoxi- 
cated with alcohol. Alcohol destroys one’s capacity 
to judge things as they are and he magnifies his 
own powers and abilities. No one would place 
much confidence in the judgment of a man under 
the influence of alcohol because the edge is taken 
off his mind and he has lost his poise and acumen. 
A person can have a sort of coffee jag so that he 
can not handle calmly and judiciously the compli- 
cated situations that always arise in dealing with 
a group of young persons; and there are probably 
no situations in human life which demand greater 
poise, self-control, and clear-headedness than those 


involved in instructing and managing a school. 

If there is any person who should live a rational 
life and keep his nervous system free from irri- 
tants it is the teacher. 
habitually take any whiskey, or coffee, or tea they 


Even if people did not 


would nevertheless be often in a tense and unstable 
condition simply because of the strenuous programs 
they follow. Life is rushing swiftly with all of 
us and the nervous systems of most of us are keved 
up higher than they should be anyway, so that the 
most of us feel we hardly have time to be calm and 
Now, if 
this unavoidable excitement and tension the nerv- 


self-possessed in these days. we add to 
ous effects of alkaloids in tea, coffee, ete., then most 
of us will forfeit every chance of maintaining a 
high degree of poise and good judgment in dealing 
with the vastly intricate and trying problems aris- 


ing in schoolrooms to-day. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The following accounts of the work of successful 
parent-teacher associations are typical. Five years 
ago an association was organized in each of the 
schools of Newton, Kansas. The superintendent 
of schools, Mr. Martin, says that these associations 
have been of great service to him in promoting pro- 
gressive school work. What has been achieved in 
this small city may be an inspiration to associations 
in other places. 

The the outset to 
establish and equip public playgrounds. 


associations determined at 
They se- 
cured contributions ranging from three dollars to 
one hundred dollars from literary clubs, from 
banks, and from individuals. With the codpera- 
tion of the associations the playgrounds were kept 
open during the entire summer. They were con- 
ducted by members of the associations who gave 
their services without remuneration. Free sewing 
classes were also carried on during the summer 
with the help of the association. 

There is now a playground supervisor for every 
school in Newton. The various classes have their 
recesses at different periods in order that all pupils 
may have opportunity to play games under the 
This 
had a marked influence for good on the health and 


Also 


through the efforts of the parent-teacher associa- 


leadership of the playground teacher. has 


conduct of the young people of Newton. 


tions gymnasiums have been secured for each 
school building. 

The attendance upon the association meetings 
As a result of the inter- 
est in the work the school buildings and equipment 


has constantly increased. 
have been improved in various ways. The asso- 
ciations are now giving entertainments for the 
Par- 
ents and pupils participate in the programs from 


purpose of securing pianos for each school. 
which funds are secured. The practical work of 
this kind has enlisted the interest and coéperation 
of practically all patrons of the schools. 

A new model school building is now being erect- 
ed in Newton. It is provided with adequate facili- 
ties for domestic science, art and manual training. 
It has a gymnasium and a commodious auditorium. 
The superintendent says that this building was 
obtained principally through the coéperation of the ' 
parent-teacher associations. They carried on a 
campaign of education and took an active part in 
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canvassing the city to secure support for this up- 
to-date building. 

The associations are now studying the moving 
pictures exhibited in Newton, with a view to elimi- 
nating unwholesome scenes. They are codperating 
to produce attractive pageants and fétes during the 
spring. Parents as well as pupils will take part 
in the events. 

Following is an account of what has been accom- 

plished in another town in Kansas through the 
organization of a parent-teacher association. The 
town has only twelve hundred people. During the 
school year of 1917 the teachers fell out with the 
school board and practically all of them were dis- 
missed. The schools were in a disorganized con- 
dition. The high school had been dropped from 
the accredited list of the state university. School 
sentiment was at a low ebb. At the opening of the 
schools the next fall the new superintendent real- 
ized that it would be necessary to secure the 
codperation of the citizens or it would be impos- 
sible to do suecessful work. So he arranged to 
hold a meeting of citizens and teachers. Most of 
those who were invited attended the meeting. The 
superintendent presented the situation in the 
schools and asked for the codperation of the pa- 
trons. A mothers’ meeting was held shortly after 
this general meeting and a permanent parent-teach- 
er association was organized. This association 
consulted with the superintendent, and when they 
learned his‘ plans they indorsed them and went 
from house to house in the town to create a senti- 
ment in favor of the plans. 

The schools soon became the center of the life 
of the community. They improved speedily. Now 
the big school has been readmitted to the aecredit- 
ed list of the university and has been placed in the 
first rank. Courses in home economics, in com- 
merce, and in the training of teachers have been 
established. A tract of twelve acres for an athletic 
field and for work in agriculture has been pur- 
chased. Home gardens for school children have 
been instituted. The attitude toward the schools 
in that community is completely changed. Before 
the parent-teacher association was established 
hardly any graduate of the high school went to 
college: now from twenty to thirty go to college 

.each year. 

Here is still another story of the achievements 

of a parent-teacher association in a Kansas town 


of three thousand people. This town was regarded 








as one of the most progressive in Kansas in such 
civic enterprises as paved streets, sewers, water 
system, and the like. But up until 1913 the 
schools were far behind the times in every way. A 
new superintendent was installed in 1913. He 
organized a parent-teacher association and within 
a few months he made the people of the town see 
that it was highly desirable from every point of 
view that the schools should push forward, Courses 
in manual training and agriculture were estab- 
lished in the high school. Then the parent-teacher 
association initiated and carried through a move- 
ment to secure a new, modern, well-equipped build- 
ing. A playground was established and suitable 
apparatus and a director were provided for it. 
Home garden work was set going. Within a year 
twenty-five per cent of all the school children were 
cultivating vegetable or flower gardens. Exhibits 
of the flowers and vegetables raised were made in 
the public schools, 

3efore the establishment of the parent-teacher 
association more than twenty-five per cent of the 
pupils in the high school dropped out before they 
had completed the work. Although the enrollment 
in the school is now twice what it was before the 


establishment of the association very few pupils. 


leave the school before the course is completed. 
These are typical stories ; they happen to concern 
Kansas towns, but they could be duplicated in 
Wisconsin. Readers of these lines who live in com- 
munities in which there are no parent-teacher asso- 
ciations could not serve their day and generation 
any better than in taking the steps necessary to 
establish them. Of course, when associations are 
established they must be led and guided by the 
superintendent of schools and his assistants. 


LET US SMILE 


The thing that goes the farthest 
Toward making life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, 
Is just a pleasant smile; 

The smile that bubbles from a heart 
That loves its fellow men 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom 
And coax the sun again; 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, 
With manly kindness blent— 

It’s worth a million dollars, 

And it doesn’t cost a cent. 
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SCHOOLROOM MECHANICS 


By A. W. Burr, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Mechanics “treats of the action of forces on 
The forces in action in a schoolroom are 
teacher and pupils. 


bodies.” 
The visitor who goes from 
school to school and classroom to classroom to see 
the forces in action often, often wonders at the 
routine, blind, strange action of these human 
forces. For instance, always in a Latin or French 
lessons class, Henry pronounces, translates, if he 
When 
he starts, the half-prepa red review or get out hast- 
While Mary recites on Number 2 
the work of the others is on Number 3. It is not 
a class exercise where all do the same thing at the 


can on short notice, Sentence Number 1. 


ily Number 2. 


same time but a very ancient form of supervised 
study with individual instruction. There is blind 
The action of 
both forces would be greatly improved if the sen- 


action somewhere in that routine. 


tences were first translated in no fixed order, 3, 5, 
8, ete.; then they were pronounced in the same 
way when their meaning was known; then the syn- 
tax and forms of the exercise were taken up. Some- 
times the last might wisely come first. 

The pronunciation of the strange tongue is 
strangely handled. 
on the one or two sentences that he translates. If 


The pupil has practice only 


this is made a separate, worth-while exercise, as 
each sentence is pronounced correctly by pupil or 
teacher, all may repeat in concert and “learn by 
doing.” 
But the 


classes sets one to wondering far more. 


work in language 
What 
the pupil did with the isolated sentence in his les- 


usual translation 


sons he now does in the same routine order with a 
half dozen lines of some French or Latin author. 
How much would Rip Van Winkle or a play of 
Shakespeare mean if the pupil, as he read, were 
required to stop every half dozen lines and spell 
all the hard words in the lines and parse the verbs ? 
Appreciation of thought or its form cannot be 
found in such a hashing of words and sentences 
in any language. 

In many, many classrooms pupils are working at 
the blackboard as close as they can stand and by 
the direction of the teacher are all doing the same 
work. 
from their more rapid neighbors but nothing is 
Or it may be a written 


Soon a number are helping themselves out 


said or done about. it. 





exercise where students are separated only by the 
writing arms on a bench and the same pilfering of 
ideas goes on here and there. Probably the class 
bring in and put on the desk a pile of papers regu- 
larly required as preparation of the lesson. These 
papers are supposed to be looked over and marked, 
though there is no way of determining which are 
originals and which copies with blinding variations. 
All this is the action of moral forces and it is a 
bad action. The learning acquired in such class- 
rooms is not worth the cost. Pupils under such 
conditions might well pray unto those over them: 
What is the mat- 
A blind, easy-going connivance at cheating 


“Lead us not into temptation.” 
ter ? 
instead of working out a procedure that tends to 
honest work and good morality. In the school is 
the place to begin to make good citizens. Unless 
the law of ‘no transfer of training” holds here the 
school is making future grafters instead of radiat- 
ing the spirit of work and honesty. . 

Another action of classroom forces in blackboard 
work appears when the instructor spends a long 
time helping a struggling pupil while others need 
help as badly, and a half a dozen have finished 
If this teacher 
only directed the forces by asking Henry to help 


their work and have nothing to do. 


John and Mary to find James’ trouble, having both 
names written above the partnership work, there 
would be less waste of mentality in that classroom. 

Papers, papers in preparation for every lesson 
Half and 
more of the class will have their lessons just as 
Would 


it not be sensible to have those who need to pre- 


are the burden of pupils and teachers. 
well if they don’t write papers every day. 


pare by writing hand in papers and save the time 
of the best and of the teacher for more mental and 
less manual labor. Why should not such papers 
be assigned now to one and now to another of the 
rt’ 

here 
is far too little play of the forces of the classroom. 


best pupils for correction and suggestion ? 


The one method is teacher and one pupil, teacher 
and one pupil, too little of pupil and pupil under 
the direction of the teacher. A pupil is often a 
better helper than the teacher and the coédperation 
is more stimulating to both pupils. 

A visitor often sees another action of mental 


forces in classes in English. The piece of litera- 
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ture for the day is uniformly read aloud and then 
questions and discussions follow. By such a pro- 
cedure the teacher plainly says to her class each 
“You needn’t study this lesson unless vou 
If you are fairly bright you can do all 


And 


pupils rank their reputation for smartness higher 


day: 
want to. 
that is necessary in the class hour.” most 
than acquirement by study. 

The fact is, students are past masters at infer- 
ences from what teachers say and do, and teachers 
have a strange blindness as to what their pupils 
will infer and do. 
a matter first and last of inferences from what is 


School and class discipline is 


said and done by the teacher. 

Inference is the most subtle and effective foree 
in education. Knowledge of subject is not to be 
compared with it. If teachers were as alive to 
their pupils as their pupils are to them what a 
place for the action of mental forces the classroom 
might become! It is the method of all methods 
to study. 


ENLIST THEM, ENLIST THEM! 
By A. W. Burr, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

The war has taught us that there is nothing like 
a great objective to get results. Money, time, la- 
bor, lives went in without stint or limit “to win 
the war.” 

The armistice has shown us that there is no loss 
comparable, to the loss of objective. Command, 
training, and morale had little power over the sol- 
dier when the objective was gone. 

All who are interested in soldiers for the next 
generation, the boys and girls in our schools, may 
well take this lesson to heart and find some way 
to use it. As Germany prepared each generation 
of her sons for war, we with greater zeal and effort 
may well prepare our sons and daughters for peace. 
And we now know that there is no means or way 
to an end like a worth-while end. 

To be specific, the bovs and girls in the eighth 
grade in the next two or three months will face 
more or less definitely what they shall do next. 
Shall it be factory, farm, office, a trade, high 
school? Beyond in their vision will lie obscurely 
perhaps three objectives: my work in life, the way 
I am going to do it, and what for. 

This eighth grade pause and point of view is 
the time to help the boy and the girl to see more 
clearly, to make them feel that, like the soldier, 
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what they do is not so much matter as that they 

do their part to the best of their ability, and that 

only the common welfare gives the morale that 

carries one “over the top” in the “fronts” beyond 

their training days. It is the hour to enlist them 

for their life’s war. . 
How May It Be Done? 

In a large or small school system the superin- 
tendent may send this month or next a letter, pen 
signed, to every boy or girl finishing the eighth 
grade. In that letter he may express his interest 
in the step they are about to take and may try to 
give them simply his view of the three objectives : 
He may 
name time and place where for two hours a week 


something to do, done well, for service. 


for a month he will talk with them about their 
plans and may ask the most helpful seventh or 
eighth grade teacher to open like opportunity for 
conference in each school. 

The superintendent may ask two, three or more 
successful, right-minded citizens to give a fifteen- 
minute talk to each eighth grade of the city and 
he may give a talk himself. 

Better still, he may call a massmeeting of all 
eighth-grade pupils and their parents and friends 
and have two or three practical, helpful talks given 
as to the future place and part of these boys and 
girls. 

Suppose, too, that the work and the way they 
found it or two or three citizens, men and women, 
eighth-graders of the city ten, twenty years ago, 
It might 
Enlisted 
they must be sooner or later if they are “to carry 


were written up and sent to each pupil. 
fire some boy or girl for enlistment. 


on” as did their fathers and brothers in khaki. 
Who ean do it better than their teachers ? 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch: be yours to hold it high. 
If ve break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


oe 


am not much of a mathematician,” said the 
cigarette, “but I can add to a man’s neryous trou- 
bles, I can subtract from his physical energy, I can 
multiply his aches and pains, I can divide his 
mental powers, and I can discount his chances for 
success.” 




















AST summer, America expected a long 

war. She prepared for it, and pre- 
pared so tremendously that the knowledge 
of what America was doing broke the spirit 
of the German resistance. 


The war collapsed. 


But those preparations must be paid for. 
Such a sudden victory is expensive in 
money, but a slower victory would have 
cost the lives of thousands more of 
America’s boys, and even more treasure. 


Americans will show their gratitude by 
helping to pay for those preparations. 


The money for the Victory Liberty Loan 
will pay the bills. . 


How much will you subscribe ? 





Subscribe to the 


Victory Liberty Loan 
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THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 


By Lester 8. Ivins, Regional Director for Central States, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


We are marshalling the forces on land, on sea, 
and in the air. Engines are being assembled to 
carry equipment and foodstuffs; steamships are 
gathering to carry this material across the water ; 
aeroplanes by the thousands are under construc- 
tion, and behind it all are the men and women of 
the country. What of the young people of the 
land—the boys and girls? 

The formation of the United States School Gar- 
den Army, inspired by the United States commis- 
sioner of education, Honorable P. P. Claxton, and 
called into activity by the president, is an attempt 
to organize the boys and girls of this land as food 
producers. It is an attempt to mobilize the chil- 
dren to help meet a food emergency in order that 
the future may be safeguarded against want. Pos- 
sibly growing foodstuffs for dollars and cents alone 
is commercialism, but growing foodstuffs to help 
feed those at home and in order to release food for 
the soldier boys in France is patriotism. 

The Department of the Interior, under the di- 
rection of President Wilson, has placed the Bureau 
of Education at Washington in charge of the move- 
ment, knowing that gardening has large educa- 
tional possibilities, as well as an economic value. 
Production and real living instruction go hand in 
hand. There are great opportunities for food pro- 
duction in an army of five million children. There 
are hundreds of acres to be tilled—there are mil- 
lions of children eager to work. In order that the 
immediate aim of food production and the ulti- 
mate aim of educational advancement, through 
permanently employed garden teachers and super- 
visors, may be assured, five specialists in gardening 
and agriculture, who have been given the title of 
regional directors; nineteen assistant regional di- 
rectors, and one specialist in city school adminis- 
tration have been called to Washington by the 
government to take charge of the work. The 
United States has been divided into five sections, 
namely: Northeastern states, 
south Atlantic states, western states, and central 
states, under Regional Directors C. M. Weed, F. A. 
Merrill, John S. Randall, C. S. Stebbins, and the 
author of this article, respectively. Superintend- 
ent J. H. Francis is acting as general director of 


states, southern 


the office force and publicity manager for the 
movement. 

As regional director of the central states, I am 
very ably assisted by the following assistant re- 
gional directors: Mr. Everett Murphy, Indiana 
and Illinois; Mr. N. M. Graham, Lowa and Ne- 
braska; Mr. C. E. Cavette, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota; Mr. R. L. Nye, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

A new army unit numbering five million chil- 
dren has therefore been called out, the ages rang- 
About two million re- 
sponded last season and cared for their gardens 
S. 8. G. A. officers. 
We feel hopeful that one million will answer the 
call during the next season in the central states, 
which include Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Towa, Nebraska, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


ing from nine to sixteen, 


under the direction of the U. 


The working plan of the U. 8S. 8S. G. A. is as 
follows: 

1. To get in touch with as many teachers as 
possible through school men, teachers’ journals, 
newspapers, colleges, and normal schools. 

2. To urge boards of education, school superin- 
tendents and clubs to secure teachers and super- 
visors of gardening. 

3. To issue instructive, helpful leaflets covering 
All matter intended for 
instructional purposes is being prepared by the 


all phases of gardening. 


regional directors and will be distributed from 
Washington, D. C., direct to superintendents, gar- 
den teachers, and garden supervisors. 

1. Assistant regional directors visit city school 
superintendents and aid them in formulating and 
organizing for the coming school year. 

Particular attention in this movement is being 
given to the boys and girls living in cities, towns, 
and villages of more than 200 inhabitants. 

Any group of young gardeners already organ- 
ized in any institution may become a part of the 
U. 8; 8. GA. 
tended to conflict with any organization already 


This army movement is not in- 


formed, but rather to stimulate and inspire all 
children to do better work as well as to unify all 
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garden work done through the elementary schools 
in cities, towns, and villages. 

All educational leaders in the countries repre- 
sented by our Allies have urged us to give more 
attention to gardening in our elementary schools, 
both for the sake of food production and for the 
educational purposes. The directors of the army, 
therefore, urge all teachers interested in gardening 
to apply for enlistment cards and report the num- 
ber of children under their charge, whether the 
children are otherwise organized or not. Thus all 
the boys and girls will become a part of the U. S. 
S. G. A. and will receive its privileges. The unit 
of organization parallels the army. Teachers are 
urged to have the pupils who are privates in the 
army elect their captains and first and second 
lieutenants. Each is to secure insignia designat- 
ing his rank. 

Enlistment sheets, posters, service flags, garden 
songs, pageants, courses of study in gardening, 
garden leaflets, as well as the insignia, will be 
furnished by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Further information 
may be had on application to the writer, addressed 
in care of the Bureau of Education, Washington. 

The teacher will become the chosen leader in 
this garden army. Upon him, as in all other edu- 
cational endeavors, rests the success of the move- 
ment. 
press the pupils that they are helping their soldier 
brothers in France when joining the United States 
School Garden Army. 

We are expecting 30,000 teachers to be chosen 
to direct this garden work in the United States. 
A great many have already volunteered to serve 
their country in time of need. teachers 
will also instruct and encourage the children, visit 


He must supervise the gardens and im- 


These 


the home gardens, and enlist the codperation of 
the parents. We are very anxious that the boys 
and girls of America realize that they have enlist- 
We want them to sow seeds 

There are vacant areas in 


ed in a great cause. 
that will reap victory. 
back yards and adjoining lots to be redeemed from 
weeds by patriotic boys and girls. 

We trust that the young folks, fathers and 
mothers and the teachers of our country will aid 
us in one of the greatest economical and educa- 
tional endeavors ever undertaken in America. Re- 
ports from every state in the Union indicate that 
this new army will win a brilliant victory during 
the coming school year. 
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THE UNIVERSITY SPIRIT 
By PresipeENtT WILSON. 
| In acknowledging the doctor’s degree from the 
University of Paris, December 21, 1918. ] 

I have always thought that the chief object of 
education was to awaken the spirit and that inas- 
much as a literature whenever it has touched its 
great and higher notes was an expression of the 
spirit of mankind, the best induction into educa- 
tion was to feel the pulses of humanity which had 
beaten from age to age through the universities of 
men who had penetrated to the secrets of the 
human spirit. 

And | agree with the intimation which has been 
conveyed to-day that the terrible war through which 
we have just passed has not been only a war be- 
but that it 
between systems of culture—the one system the 


iween nations has been also a war 
aggressive system, using science without conscience, 
stripping learning of its moral restraints and using 
every faculty of the human mind to do wrong to 
the whole race; the other system reminiscent of 
the high tradition of men—reminiscent of all their 
struggles, some of them obseure but others closely 
revealed to history, of men of indomitable spirit 
everywhere struggling toward the right and seek- 
ing above all things else to be free. 

So I feel that the war is, as has been said more 
than once to-day, intimately related with the uni- 
versity spirit. The university spirit is intolerant 
of all the things that put the human mind under 
restraint. It is intolerant of everything that seeks 
to retard the advancement of ideals, the acceptance 
of the truth, the purification of life. And every 
university man can ally himself with the forces of 
the present time with the feeling that now at last 
the spirit of truth, the spirit to which universities 
have devoted themselves, has prevailed and is tri- 
umphant. 





SEWING SONG 

I’m sewing this vear 

Tho’ I never sewed before ; 

I hem and I stitch 

ry: . 

rill my fingers all are sore ; 

For when I’m sewing I’m as happy as can be, 
For I a mhelping in the war, you see. 


Glorious, glorious, 

We'll make enough clothes for the four of us; 
Glory be, there are no more of us, 

For the four of us will need ’em all alone. 
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WAR GARDENS 


During the year 1918 217.86 acres of land were 
used as war gardens. These gardens were worked 
by 1,557 persons representing more than a thou- 
sand homes. 

The grounds for some of these gardens were do- 
nated by citizens of the city of Eau Claire with- 
out compensation. The following tracts of land 
were used: 

Boyd—Ninth Ward. 

Wagner—Tenth Ward. 

Normal Grounds—Third Ward. 

Paper Mill Grounds—Eighth Ward. 

The placing of these grounds in proper condi- 
tion for gardening was made possible by the aid 
of the International Harvester Company, which 
furnished power and machinery to plow the land. 

The staking out and assigning of lots was done 
H. Henry. 

The industrial board of education employed Mr. 


under the direction of Captain C. 


Kenneth Taylor to superintend the above grounds 
and also the home gardens. 

The banks of the city of Eau Claire furnished 
several thousand bulletins giving instructions on 
gardening. They also furnished a silver cup for 
the best garden in the city, five gold medals for 
the next best, and ten silver-bronze medals for the 
next best. 

A committee consisting of Mr. L. A. 
Mrs. Lucy ‘Pregent, and Mr. Kenneth Taylor in- 


Budahn, 


spected all gardens and awarded the above prizes. 
There were eighty-nine gardens worthy of honor- 
able mention. These received certificates of hon- 
orable mention. 

Exhibits of products were held in each ward 
school the second week of school. The following 
awards were given for the best products from these 
war gardens: 

One hundred sixteen first prize ribbons (blue). 

One hundred ten second prize ribbons (red), 

Ninety-seven third prize ribbons (white). 

Ninety certificates of special mention. 

All persons winning firsts at the ward exhibits 
exhibited their product or products at a city ex- 
hibit held at the Y.M.C.A. 
were given: 


The following awards 


Seventeen first grand prize ribbons (blue). 
Seventeen second grand prize ribbons (red). 
Seventeen third grand prize ribbons (white). 


Sixteen certificates of honorable mention. 

The first, second, and third prize ribbons and 
the certificates of special and honorable mention 
were furnished by the board of education, indus- 
trial board of education, and the county council of 
defense. 


FIRST GRAND 
PRIZE 








Ward School 


City Schools 
War Garden | War Garden 
Exhibit | Exhibit 
| | 
1918 YMCA | 





1918 





Ward School Badges, 14 x 64 inches. 135 
blue ribbons, first prize; 115 red ribbons, second 
prize; 105 white ribbons, third prize. Black 
letters. 

City School Badges, 2 x 63 inches. 25 Blue 
ribbons, first prize; 25 red ribbons, second prize; 
25 white ribbons, third prize. Gold letters. 


SEWING RECORD CARDS. 


In response to a continual call for a record card 
which may be used to keep track of problems and 
the cost of each garment in the sewing classes, 
we have had Miss Emma Conley design one for 
us, and these are now offered at 50 cents per one 
hundred, postpaid. Form 901. Send for a trial 
hundred. Size 3x5, printed on postcard stock. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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Eau Claire Public Schools Certificate of Special Mention 





This is to certify that _________has shown by 
an exhibition of garden prouducts at one of our Ward Schools such meritorious results, and 


that the interest manifested, and the results achieved deserve special recognition, thorefore this 


Certificate of Special Mention 





is granted. 

TU a Principal. 
: nn = W. A. Clark, City Superintendent. 

z = Done by Authority of: 

= : Board of Education, Albert Nelson, President. 

3 z Industrial Board of Education, R. H. Loether, President. 
= = Garden Committee Eau Claire County Council of De- 
000000 fense, C. H. Henry, Chairman. 

















Eau Claire Public Schools Certificate of Honorable Mention 


This is to certify that LL“.  — 
a select exhibition of garden products at the Y. M. C. A. building, very marked and merit- 
orious results, and that the interest manifested, and the results attained are of such a high 


character as to deserve extra recognition, therefore this 





Certifirate of Honorahle Mention 


is granted. 
2. MS W. A. CLARK, City Supesintendent 
I PRODUCT & 
= 
= = Done by Authority of: 
z 3 Board of Education, Albert Nelson, President. 
= Z Industrial Board of Education, R. H. Loether, President. 
z AE eee Re 2 Garden Committee Eau Claire County Council of De- 
Set fense, C. H. Henry , Chairman. 
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This certifies that 


War Gardens of the City of Eau Claire 





has shown by___ 





granted by 


industry and results in a war garden that 


Certificate of Honorable Mention 


is worthy of this 





Supt. of War Gardens 








By the Direction of: 
Industrial Board of Education, R. H. Loether, President. 
Board of Education, Albert Nelson, President 
Garden Committee, County Council of Defense, C. H. 
Henry, Chairman. 
Banks of the City of Eau Claaire. 


Supt. of City Schools 








RADICAL CHANGES IN HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 
TEACHING. 
National Needs Revealed by War Make Expanded 
Program Necessary—Recommendation 
of Special Committee. . 


That the time has come for the nation to make 
a more determined effort “to secure for a larger 
proportion of the people a serviceable amount of 
technical and scientific training,” and that science 
teaching in the secondary schools must be expand- 
ed and radically changed are brought out in a re- 
port on “Science Teaching in Secondary Schools 
in the War Emergency,” just made public by the 
Bureau of Education. The report says: 

“The problem of producing competent scientific 
and technical workers in large numbers is imme- 
diate and urgent, and in the near future the need 
for such workers will be even greater than it is 
now. These workers include chemists, physicists, 
biologists, physicians, surgeons, experts in sanita- 
tion, engineering, agriculture, and others in whose 
training science is an essential and highly impor- 
tant part. 

“The demand for scientific workers can be sup- 


plied only through appropriate science instruction 
given to larger numbers of students, and with a 
clearer and more constant recognition of the spe- 
cific applications to the desired immediate mili- 
tary, industrial, social, community, and personal 
services to be given. So great is the demand like- 
ly to be that even the secondary schools must ad- 
just their courses and programs so as to augment 
national resources. Fortunately this can be done 
by adopting generally the programs already in use 
by some of the most progressive schools. The 
war emergency has served to give clarity and em- 
phasis to the movement already under way to make 
secondary courses in science contribute more con- 
stantly and effectively to practical needs. This 
practice should prevail in order that a large num- 
ber of future citizens may be interested in science, 
attracted to continued study, given appreciation 
of and respect for scientific processes, trained in 
the most useful phases of science, and thus enabled 
to become better citizens.” 

The general recommendations are as follows: 

“1, Work in science, as in other subjects, at all 
times, and especially in war time, should be made 





le 
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to contribute definitely to one or more of the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) Health of the individual 
and of the community; (2) command of funda- 
mental processes; (3) worthy home membership ; 
(4) vocational guidance and preparation; (5) citi- 
zenship in a democracy ; (6) worthy use of leisure ; 
(7%) ethical character. In the present emergency 
items (1) and (4) should be particularly stressed. 

“2. To encourage high school students to elect 
more work in science and at the same time to lay 
a foundation for a general appeal to science and 
its methods, every effort should be made to arouse 
a lively interest in science, particularly in grades 
7 to 9. 

“3. In the present crisis training must be given 
for specific tasks, need for which has been created 
or made more emphatic by war conditions. Hence 
great and increasing emphasis must be laid on the 
applications of science to those processes most nec- 
essary in winning the war. Indeed, such imme- 
diate and purposeful real problems constitute the 
best basis for education in science, whether in war 
time or not. 

“4. High schools are urged to provide science 
instruction adequate in kind and amount to make 
pupils competent in fields of science and industry 
in which they are needed for national service. 

“5. The schools should also undertake as a part 
of their duty the training of adults through night 
schools for tasks to which they are called by the 
national emergency. Wherever practicable, cer- 
tainly in grades 7 to 9, in junior high schools, and 
the first year of four-year high schools, the artifi- 
cial separation of the sciences so that they are 
treated as separate subjects should be ignored for 
the greater end of interpreting the problems of 
daily life. In solving a problem appeal should be 
made to any science that will contribute to the 
problem in hand.” 

Emphasis is laid upon the need for a much 
greater supply of science teachers and methods of 
developing the supply are suggested. The report 
also gives suggested outlines for courses in general 
science, biology, physics, and chemistry, with spe- 
cial reference to immediate war needs. 

A special plea is made that high school teachers 
acquaint their pupils with the work of the chemical 
service section of the army. The war contribu- 
tions of electrochemistry are described and teach- 
ers are urged to “discourage the idea that all the 


world’s capable chemists are now in Germany.” 
On the contrary, says the report: 

“The United States and Germany have ex- 
changed places, Germany having been first by a 
big lead in 1913 and United States second, and 
vice versa in 1917. It is to be noted that the lead 
of the United States in 1917 is greater than the 
lead of Germany in 1913. 

“Great Britain has maintained her relative po- 
sition with almost no variation. The number of 
papers published in the neutral European coun- 
tries has fallen off considerably.” 


“CHOOSE YOUR OWN WEATHER!” 

“Anybody who wants to have rain or fair 
weather whenever he pleases has only to move to 
the island of-Kauai in the Hawaiian group. 

“Tt is a little island, only about thirty miles 
across; and right in its center is a big voleano 
nearly a mile high. 

“On the lee side of this volcano it almost never 
rains. It is as dry there as it is in some of the 
western states where the country is a half desert, 
and they have to irrigate in order to make sure of 
any crops at all. Here on this lee side they have 
only about a quarter as much rain as in a well- 
watered country. 

“But on the other side of the mountain, only 
fifteen miles away, it always rains. It is, in fact, 
one of the wettest spots on the earth. The yearly 
rainfall amounts to nearly fifty feet of solid water 
over the whole mountainside, which is. naturally, 
nothing but one great, dripping cloud-covered bog. 

“So, if anybody wants fair weather, he has only 
to go to the side of the island where it almost 
never rains. And if he wants rain, he has only to 
go around to the other side, where it almost never 
does anything else. 

‘But by going part way around he can find a 
place where there is just the rainfall to suit him, 
from twenty inches a vear up to six hundred.”—- 
Edwin Tenney Brewster, in the May St. Nicholas. 

ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 


Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 
possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 
hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 


not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 


for seals before sending in your requests. 
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THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL PATRONS’ READING 
CIRCLE 


The inauguration this school year of a School 
Patrons’ Reading Circle by the State Reading 
Circle Board marks the beginning of a movement 
which has before it possibilities of great service 
to the people of the state. Briefly the plan is to 
organize the grown-ups of the school community 
into a reading circle to meet at the schoolhouse, 
elect its own officers, select a name for the circle, 
and hold meetings for the selection of books to 
read and for the discussion of the books selected 


as the reading proceeds. 


Required Reading 

The books to be read are in two groups: ( 1) edu- 
cation and allied subjects: and (2) general read- 
ing. The list of books for each group is printed in 
the present year’s Reading Circle pamphlet issued 
by the board. The first group stresses, in addition 
to education, citizenship, and social welfare, with 
special emphasis on child welfare. The second 
group lists choice and interesting biography, travel 
and adventure, world-war books, fiction, and other 
hooks for general reading. In place of the books 
specifically listed, choice may be made of any book 
on the Wisconsin Teachers’ Reading Circle list for 
Group 1 and any book on the Wisconsin Young 
People’s Reading Circle list, high school division, 
for the second group. 

The minimum required for a year is four books, 
one or more to be selected from each group. 


Testimonials for Reading Done 
Each year’s reading entitles to a certificate if 
the reading has been done to the satisfaction of 
the executive committee of the local reading Cir- 
cle. Three such certificates entitle the holders to 
School Patrons’ Reading Circle diplomas. Recog- 


nition for still further reading will be provided for 
later. 
Already Started in Some Counties 
School Patrons’ Reading Circles were organized 
on an independent basis Ashland County two 
Iron County was a close second 
in forming such organizations. The influenza 


or three years ago. 


epidemic has retarded the organization of such 
circles this school year. However, a good begin- 
ning has been made in a number of counties. 
Among the first counties from which reports have 
heen received regard to the formation of such 
circles. this year is Oconto County. Miss Mac- 
Donald, the efficient county superintendent, who 
is also a member of the executive committee of 
the county traveling library svstem of the county, 
has made arrangement for the sending of packages 
of School Patrons’ Reading Circle books to the 
various communities in which such circles have 
This is one of the ways in which 
the question of supplying books can be attended to 
The State Free Trav- 
eling Library system also offers to supply School 
Patrons’ Reading Circle books. Then there are 
the school libraries, the public libraries, and the 
home libraries, making all in all opportunities for 
securing books which will in most cases meet the 
needs. 


been organized. 


in the smaller communities. 


Possibilities 

The movement will help the people intelligently 
to study the most important problems of the times, 
This is not 
so much because of the specific information that 
the reading may give as because of the bent that 
it will give the minds of the people in the direction 
of thinking, discussing, and reading along these 
lines in an open-minded way. For example: For 


namely, education and social welfare. 
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years the great value of consolidation of rural 
schools has been presented to the people of the 
state through addresses, publications, and other 
means and yet in thousands of rural communities 
where consolidation should take place, where every- 
thing in the way of good roads, sufficient taxable 
wealth, and other things favor consolidation, con- 
solidation seems as far away as ever. Evidently 
the trouble is not in the roads, not in the snow- 
drifts, not in the lack of taxable wealth but in the 
minds of a large proportion of the people them- 
selves. Usually people who are well read in all 
these communities favor consolidation and when 
they have an opportunity vote for it. If now the 
School Patrons’ Reading Circles shall help to make 
a majority of the people of these communities well 
read and open-minded the problem of securing con- 
solidation through their votes will have its greatest 
What 


would be equally true of other lines of progress in 


obstacle removed. is said of consolidation 
edueation and social welfare which are being held 
hack because of the mental inertia of those directly 
concerned. 

The need of the times is for people who are lib- 
eral-minded, broad-minded, and intelligently pro- 
gressive. School Patrons’ Reading Circles can help 
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to create this condition as much as any other one 
agency aside from the schools themselves. 

The possibilities for Americanization in connec- 
tion with the School Patrons’ Reading Circles are 
readily perceived by all. What an urge to patriotic 
citizenship will be imparted by the reading of such 
Antin’s The Promised Land, 
Clarke’s Treasury of War Poetry, Day and Knap- 
pen’s Life of John Albert Johnson, Three Times 
(rovernor of Minnesota, Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Garland’s A Son of the Middle Border, Hagedorn’s 
Where Do You Stand?, Hale’s The Man Without 
a Country, Riis’s The Making of an American, 


hooks on the list as: 


and Steiner’s The Immigrant Tide. Such reading 
is a mighty force in building up a robust and in- 
telligent Americanism which is proof against the 
most insidious enemy propaganda from without 
and delusive doctrinaire theories from within. And 
vet how interesting are books of this type, irre- 
spective of the benefit to be derived from reading 
them! 

Readers of The Journal of Education will render 
a distinct service to the public by using their influ- 
ence for the organization and suecessful mainte- 
nance of local units of the Wisconsin School Pa- 
trons’ Reading Circle. 


AN EXTEMPORANEOUS ADDRESS ON THE SMITH-HUGHES LAW 


C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 


| An extemporaneous address on the Smith- 
Hughes law given before the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education at St. Louis 
February 23, 1919. | 

I really have some thoughts on this question of 
vocational education under the Smith-Hughes law, 
I don’t 
know whether I can get them before you in this 


and from under the Smith-Hughes law. 
brief time or not. I trust if L say things some- 
what abruptly in my haste to get through what I 
may want to say, that you will not take it as ill- 
nature or that we have in the state of Wisconsin, 
as some of you may suppose, a fight on that has 
That 
I shall confine my remarks 


got under the state superintendent’s skin. 
is really not the case. 
largely to the state of Wisconsin, because | under- 
stand from what has been said to me that that is 
really what you desire. 


We were carring on some work in Wisconsin 
prior to the passing of the Smith-Hughes law that 
was very much in line with the program of the 
Smith-Hughes people, in agriculture and in vari- 
ous other forms of vocational and prevocational 
work, We thought we were getting on pretty well: 
the state was back of the program and there was a 
steadily increasing quantity of work, a good qual- 
itv of work, and a steadily increasing confidence 
of the people in the work of these part-time and 
vocational schools. 

Take such a subject, for instance, as agriculture. 
We had in our state approximately one hundred 
high schools that were teaching agriculture and 
teaching it very well. They were growing more 
and more efficient. To start with we did not have 
the teachers in that subject to do the work well. 


Now, after we had reached that point where we 
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were giving—a least in ideal—a fourth of the 
time of a four-vear course to agriculture and do- 
ing a lot of project work during the summer, em- 
ploying teachers as far as we were able to carry on 
summer supervisory instruction, the Smith-Hughes 
law came along. 

Certain inexperienced men were suddenly chosen 
to be wiseacres in the matter of vocational educa- 
tion—men who had never given any consecutive 
thought to education were brought together to con- 
stitute a state board. Now these were very good 
gentlemen in their way but their way is not the 
way of education, They do not know any more 
about education than any other group of intelli- 
gent people that vou might chance to meet; but 
suddenly they are invested with this power to 
carry on educational work in Wisconsin. They did 
not know whether they were afoot or a-horseback. 

There was something said from this platform, 
it seemed, to the effect that we should beware of 
one-man power. IT think it was in reference to the 
conditions at Washington that might come about 
in case a department of education were established. 
Now that depends—this matter of one-man power 

it depends a great deal upon the man: it depends 
upon his point of view. TI have always contended 
that a board of education in anything larger than 
a city, that is, anything that pertains to an entire 
state, is entirely incompetent and inadequate to 
deal with the situation, at least so if it is not a 
paid board devoting its entire time to the subject 
matter of education in that state. But I live in a 
state in which men come together once a month to 
legislate on educational matters for the state of 
Wisconsin. It is too big a job! 

Now to come more directly to the core of the 
general situation: The Smith-Hughes law set up 
a proposition of having at least three board mem- 
bers to govern in case of the Smith-Hughes money 
and to direct its expenditure and the activities 
under it. That absolutely ignored all state ma- 
chinery in our own state and, [ faney, in other 
1 | do not think there 


states it was similar, thoug 
is any state that carried out so bad a plan as the 
state of Wisconsin, which ignored the state educa- 
tional organization which had been built up 
through the process of years. 

This Smith-Hughes law, requiring a board of 
at least three members to be determined by the 
legislature, gave an opportunity in our state for 
manufacturers, politicians, and others who wanted 


to get control of that situation to get in their 
work. Now it just happened there was a condi- 
tion, a crisis in our state which made that possible. 

If we could have, under the Smith-Hughes law, 
some modification so that the machinery that has 
heen set up in the state would not be ‘ignored, so 
there could be that co6peration which can not exist 
now, it would be a great benefit to the states and 
I certainly think there ought to be an amendment 
to the Smith-Hughes law to that effect. You will 
notice in the newer bills providing for the expen- 
diture of national money there is provision for 
recognizing the state authority in education. That 
obviates the difficulty spoken of before, namely, 
that of setting up two independent systems. 

Let us see how that independent system is liable 
to work. Here, let us say, on this side are the 
children of the common working people and on 
the other side the “highbrow,” those who are plan- 
ning to go on to college and the higher institutions. 
The vocational system of schools will tend con- 
stantly to draw out of the public schools the chil- 
dren of the working people. There will be a con- 
stant pulling and hauling between these two inde- 
pendent systems. I have known boys who have 
dropped out of school to go to other boys in school 
and say: “What is the use of going to the public 
schools ? What is the use of continuing your school 


get as good work over here in 


work when vou can g 
five hours a week as vou get in school and earn 
good money on the side?” 

The public schools have had a tremendous task 
on their hands to keep pupils in the schools. You 
may say tome: “The public schools are not what 
they ought to be.” Tam as well aware of that as 
you are. We believed that the vocational work we 
started several years ago in Wisconsin would help 
the other work by showing how it could be made 
more practical and valuable. 

Looking upon these people who dropped out of 
school as a manufacturer might look on waste 
product or material that ought to have been used 
in some worth-while way, looking at it for the 
moment in that sense, we thought if we could only 
get hold of these people and give them in the all- 
day school the sort of thing they really want and 
need, we could keep them in school much longer 
and the results would be greatly to their advan- 
tage. An all-day school for young boys and girls 
is certainly preferable to a part-time school, pro- 
vided it is wisely planned and administered, rec- 
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ognizing the fact, however, that there will always 
be a place for part-time schools and for vocational 
schools. 

If the Smith-Hughes law could be modified so as 
to recognize the regular school system and make it 
a part of the school system, so the two could work 
together, it would be, to my mind, a splendid thing 
I was in one of your meetings yesterday, sat all 
the afternoon listening to a program in agricul- 
ture, but in all that afternoon, while I heard again 
“We 


ought to have codperation here and we ought to 


and again statements about codperation: 


have codperation there,” the state departments of 
education, the state commissioners of education 
were never mentioned except once and that was to 
criticise. Now that reference was purely inci- 
dental, but it was the only time the existence of 
state departments was recognized. 

Is it your intention to ignore state superintend- 
ents of schools and commissioners of education and 
relegate them to one side unless by some political 


chance the board that is constituted in the state 


takes cognizance of them and makes use of them? 


Now that, to my mind, is the fundamental weak- 
ness in the whole situation—this duality of control 
and the consequent two systems, one for the work- 
ing people and the other for the leisure or monied 
class. 

I have heard men from the platform, who are 
advocates of vocational education, speak in this 
way: “We are going to take these people by the 
throat (that isn’t perhaps the exact language) and 
walk them around a while and show them we have 
control of the situation.” That spirit, to the ex- 
tent that it exists, is a bad spirit, and a spirit that 
will get nowhere. If you want codperation it 
seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, it will not come 
through an attempt to make vocational work the 
great thing. 

We all know the bov and girl who drop out of 
school need more training and they need training 
very largely as a rule of the hand, but they also 
need training of an academic sort. So that in this 
more or less rambling discussion that I am forced 
to make this morning, and in which I have tried 
to go right to the heart of the matter at once, I do 
wish that you people would see to it that the 
Smith-Hughes law is so changed that the legisla- 
tures of the various states are forced to recognize 
the several educational authorities of the state; 
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that these matters be made co6perative rather than 
antagonistic. 

You perhaps do not realize to what extent there 
is that growing antagonism to the work you are 
doing. Now no school man that I know of is an- 
tagonistic to vocational work—I myself am respon- 
sible for the original legislation and for the devel- 
opment of part-time schools in Wisconsin—but we 
are antagonistic to organizations that are going to 
spell disruption of the educational forces and the 
setting back of our educational affairs in the states 
of this Union. Let us get on a basis where we are 
unified and where we can work together and where 
there is not a struggle on both sides, each trying 
to get control of the educational situation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PUBLICATION OF 


THE GARY SURVEY. 
The General Education 


New York City, announces the publication of its 


soard, 61 Broadway, 
Survey of the Gary Schools, in eight parts, as fol- 
lows: 

The Gary Schools: A General Account. By 
Frank P. 207 
pp. and appendix; 25 cents. 


Abraham Flexner and Bachman. 

Organization. and Administration. 
D. Straver and Frank P. Bachman. 
appendix; 15 cents. 

Costs. By Frank P. Bachman and Ralph Bow- 
man. 82 pp. and appendix; 25 cents. 

Industrial Work. By Charles R. Richards. 122 
pp. and appendix; 25 cents. 

Household Arts. By Eva W. White. 
10 cents. 

Physical Training and Play. By 
mer. 34 pp.; 10 cents. 

Science Teaching. By Otis W. Caldwell. 
75 pp. and appendix: 10 cents. 


By George 
128 pp. and 


19 pp.; 
Lee F. Han- 
About 
Measurement of Classroom Products. By Stuart 
A. Courtis. About 350 pp. and appendix; 30 cents. 
The first part will be issued about November 
20, the remaining parts in succession at brief in- 
tervals. Any part will be sent postpaid on receipt 
Address General 
Education Board, 61 Broadway, New York. 


of the amount above specified. 





LET’S MAKE GOOD 
Who shall say our blood was spilled in vain ? Our 
lofty speeches mere air? Our glory in Europe only 
a theatrical trick ? 
Rally as a nation to the fifth Liberty Loan. 
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SANITATION AND EPIDEMICS 

Unfortunately there is very little in the way of 
exact knowledge that might enable us to touch con- 
fidently on the actual cause of the prevailing epi- 
demic of influenza. The nearest approach to scien- 
tific exactness we have so far is in the figures show- 
ing for the cities within the registration area of 
the country a remarkably close association with the 
normal death rates for those cities. 

In a list of fourteen cities compiled by the 
United States Health Bureau there is scarcely an 
exception to the rule that the increased death rate 
from influenza and pneumonia is closely related 
to the average or normal death rate. The city 
having the lowest normal rate has had the lowest 
influenza rate and the city having the highest nor- 
mal rate has suffered most from the ravages of 
influenza. 

It is most instructive to note that cities having 
the lower normal and epidemic rates are cities that 
have given the most attention to public sanitation, 
just as the higher rates are found in cities that 
have not given to sanitation its proper place in 
municipal government. 

Here then we have a preventive—or at least a 
strong retarding agent—against epidemics, and es- 
pecially against influenza, the freakish course .of 
which discourages most of our efforts to combat it. 
We can give more attention to sanitation. We can 
make of cleanliness a policy as well as a religion— 
cleanliness not alone of streets and alleys, of cel- 
lars and back yards, but cleanliness of person. 
The clean city at any time is well worth all it 
costs to make and keep it clean, but in a time like 
the present this worth mounts to a point that 
makes the cost negligible. 

A campaign for cleanliness should be waged in 
every way that publicity can be given, and backed 
by the public sentiment thus aroused and focused, 
the physician and the sanitary engineer should 
work hand in hand in bringing into more general 
use the methods and appliances that engineering 
and mechanical skill have provided for our cleaner 
and better living. And to such general effort let 
us add the even more effective preventive of scrup- 
ulous and persistent personal cleanliness. True, 
with all our striving toward complete sanitation 
we may not entirely avoid an occasional epidemic, 
but we may be confident that should an epidemic 
come we shall be much better prepared to meet it 
and to overcome it than we now are. 


MARCH 
By A. W. Burr, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


March is the month when birds and teachers are 
uneasy about their annual migration, the birds to 
the far north, the teacher to other schoolrooms. 
That the instinct of the birds and the habit of the 
teacher should be synchronous is not owing to the 
season but to the custom of rehiring or dropping 
all teachers for the next year about this time. 

This one-year tenure of service is bad for the 
teachers. It is not fair that every vear they must 
run the gauntlet of the moods and personal pecul- 
iarities of principal, members of the board, and in- 
fluentiat parents. The teacher knows she may be 
sacrificed any year for other reasons than her serv- 
ice, When a teacher must begin soon after her 
vear is half over to look out for work next vear, her 
service both to the school and her place in the 
community must seem temporary and be_half- 
hearted. Little that is constructive will be planned 
or worked out. She has not the opportunity to do 
good work. 

This habit of change prevents gain in profes- 
sional ability. Each time it is a new superintend- 
ent, a new set of “Janes” and “Johns,” a new com- 
munity to learn, and a new study or two to get up. 
No doctor or lawyer would ever rise in his profes- 


sion under such an itinerant practice. 
Mercenary Spirit 


Worst of all, this itineraey tends to develop a 
mercenary spirit. The success of the *year’s work 
is measured by the raise of $5 a month or the fail- 
ure to secure the raise. Opening the question every 
year of going or staving leads to a yearly struggle 
for larger salary and larger cities. This will ruin 
any profession. 

This yearly struggle of boards of education and 
of teachers over pay is a shame and a disparage- 
ment to the calling of teacher. The teacher who 
knows the high value of her calling and chooses it 
for the service she can render rebels at such treat- 
ment, Good pay given without grudging and the 
best service are far better for both teacher and 
schools. 

But if this migration of teachers is bad for 
teachers it is worse for the schools. It is “on 
again and off again,” so far as study and progress 
in studies are concerned, as many a parent ean 
testify. It means learning and trying of new 
teachers each September, instead of getting to 
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work at once. 
sters if it is a protracted experience. They are 
given the annual opportunity. They enjoy it and 
become adepts at it. It is more interesting than 
study. 

Change of teachers encourages insubordination. 
Disorder becomes a matter of what the pupils can 
get away with, a personal matter between them 
and the teacher. Habits of order, of being law- 
abiding, of good school morale are not formed 
with such continual changes of administration. 


Half Her Best Work 


A good teacher can do but half her best for a 
school if she must build her year’s work upon the 
half-done work of a previous migrating teacher. 
This is one of the greatest losses of our schools. 
And a poor teacher can lay her poor results to the 
teacher before her, whether the teacher was good 
or poor. 

Finally, no member of a board of education ever 
runs his office, store, shop, or factory by having a 
fixed time each year when all employes may go or 
Where would the 
sense of loyalty and of common interest go under 
such conditions? If business men do not and could 
not manage their own personal interests in that 
way why do they manage the public’s great interest 
of education so differently? It is that 
makes the care of schools so devoid of sound busi- 


stay as he and they can dicker. 


custom 
ness sense. Birds migrate by instinet, teachers by 
habit imposed by the people. It is time to break 
the habit. 

A start can be made by permitting boards to 
offer a teacher who has proved herself efficient and 
acceptable by two years of service a contract for 
three years at an increase in salary that recognizes 
The 


contract might require three months’ notice for 


her worth to the school and the community. 


termination where a teacher had to stop teaching 
for necessary reasons. 

Superintendents now may make a three-year con- 
tract. Beginning 
teachers would not all have to keep moving on to 
larger schools to secure an adequate salary. It 
would mean much to the schools in the smaller 
cities to have a few long-service teachers of ability. 
New principals and teachers would have the help 


Why not the valuable teacher ? 


of such experience in their adjustment to the needs 
The continuing teacher would have 
a position of distinction and honor in the profes- 


of the school. 
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One can hardly blame the young- 
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sion and in the community and not be one of the 
mass of teachers, good, bad, and indifferent. It 
would tend to weed out the incompetent and keep 
in the calling the best and would help to keep the 
ranks full far better than increasing the schools to 
prepare teachers. 

The larger cities now have an understood tenure 
and fair salaries. Why not give the schools of the 
towns and smaller cities some of the advantages of 
this practice of the larger school system ? 





JUST PLAIN CAT. 

Our neighbor’s cat is Persian, the Jones’ is Mal- 
tese ; 

Aunty’s big Angora has feathers to her knees; 

(At least they look like feathers), and a tail so 
big and white; 

When that kitty meets a puppy dog, I tell you 
it’s a sight. 

But when I ask, “What breed is mine, my pussy, 
sleek and fat?” 

They laugh and pull my curls and say, “Why, 
she’s just a cat.” 


It’s true her eyes aren’t yellow, and her tail is 
rather small; 

I don’t know as she ever had any pedigree at all. 

(That big word means her mother, her grandma, 
too, they say; 

That they all took prizes at a show, were marked 
a special way). 

What do I care for markings, for prizes and all 
that? 

My kitty’s just as precious if she is just a cat! 


She was the dearest kitten, all scamper and all fur! 
Not one of all my pets could make me laugh like 


her. 
She may be very common, but I know she’s good 
and true, 


For she meets me when I come from school with 
a loving little mew; 

And, when she’s ’round we never see a naughty 
mouse or rat, 

And I’m sure I love her better ’cause she’s just a 
plain cat! 

No matter what form the fifth Liberty Loan may 
take, it will be attractive and it must be victoriously 
supported. 


THE BILIOUS LIFE 
A loafer loafs, a singer sings, 
A giver’s known for giving, 
But livers are eccentric things 
That make life not worth living. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Now is the time to work for the free textbook 
law. Get busy. 

The National Education Association meets in 
Milwaukee this year—June 28 to July 5. 

G. N. Tremper, principal of the Kenosha High 
School, was reélected, with a salary increase. 

Send us your local school news that may be of 
state-wide interest. It will help put your city on 
the map. 

W. I’. Cody has been reélected head of the 
Oregon schools for another year. The salary came 
up some, too. 

I. O. Hubbard, superintendent of schools at 
Hudson, Wisconsin, has been elected to the super- 
intendency at Ashland, with a fine increase in 
salary. 

Walter A. Lenkel of Brillion, Wisconsin, has 
heen engaged to succeed John M. Gahagan as prin- 
cipal of the Milton Junction Township High 
School. 


Lieutenant George C. Robinson, who has been 
stationed at Fort Dodge, lowa,.has been mustered 
out of the service and has resumed his old position 
in the Jefferson High School. 

V. T. Thayer, superintendent of schools, Ash- 
land, Wisconsin, has resigned his present position 
to become an instructor in the University of Wis- 
consin. He will take up his new work next fall. 


Charles E. Chadsey, new superintendent of the 
schools of the city of Chicago, will be paid $18,000 
a year, raised from 12,000, and this is the highest 
salary paid to such an official anywhere in the 
United States. 
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Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superintendent of 
schools, Kenosha, Wisconsin, was reélected, with a 
handsome increase of salary. Her plans for a 
larger and better schoolroom service are thereby 
indorsed. Watch the Kenosha school program. 


Our notice in the March issue of The Journal 
of Education, that the teachers of the Kaukauna 
public schools had adopted the recitation plan now 
in use in the Manitowoc schools, seems to be an 
error. We have not the full data in regard to the 
facts. 


Superintendent W. P. Roseman of Sheboygan 
has been called into the United States government 
service in the re-educational program for disabled 
soldiers. He was granted a leave of absence until 
June 30, 1919. Mr. Roseman’s headquarters will 
be in Chicago. 


Frank M. Longanecker was reélected superin- 
tendent of the Racine public schools for a term of 
three years and with an increase of salary each 
year, at an adjourned session of the board of edu- 
cation. The joint committee on teachers and 
finance unanimously reported and recommended 
his election. 

A portrait of President EK. A. Birge of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has just been completed by 
Christian Abrahamsen, Chicago portrait painter, 
and is now on exhibition in the State Historical 
library. The portrait is a full-length study of 
President Birge standing before a dark background 
and dressed in his doctor’s robe. 


Miss Harriet Casler of Wauwatosa has received 
an appointment from the surgeon-general of the 
army as instructive aid in the occupational camp 
at Camp Custer, Michigan. She will report for 
duty on April 10, 1919. Miss Casler will have 
charge of all instruction in connection with the 
work undertaken at the above named camp. 


ri 


Lieutenant Haney E. Ihlenfeld, formerly in- 
structor of commercial subjects in the high school 
at Plainfield, Wisconsin, has recently returned to 
his home at Algoma, Wisconsin, having received 
his honorable discharge from the Thirty-second 
Division. Within one week of his return he was 
called to the Milwaukee South Division High 
School as teacher in the commercial department. 


The Manitowoc Board of Education has granted 
a very liberal increase of salary to the grade teach- 
ers for the coming school year. The board last 
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year granted the teachers a bonus in lieu of an 
increase in wages asked for, but the new petition 
cited that the increased cost of living made it im- 
perative that the teachers receive additional com- 
pensation and the board recognizea the justice of 
the claim. 


Miss Rose Hauer, for some time an English 
teacher in the Fond du Lae High School, has been 
signally honored by an appointment as chairman 
of the Extension Department of the Sixth District 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Miss Hauer is especially gifted in this kind of 
socializing work. She will be at the head of the 
Kducational Department to work with clubs and 
other forces of the state and have charge of all 
forms of activities. 


A beautiful knitted afghan made by the girls 
and boys of the grades at Plainfield, but completed 
too late for acceptance, was presented to the or- 
phans at the State School at Sparta.- A very kind 
letter of thanks was received by Principal Thiel 
from Superintendent Prince in acknowledgment of 
the gift. 
well pleased with this that they want to do more 
for their less fortunate little brothers and sisters 
in Wisconsin. And why not? There is a fertile 
field for kind deeds right in our own state. 


Professor O. W. Neale, director of the depart- 
ment for the training of rural school teachers at 
the Stevens Point Normal, has bee elected presi- 
dent of the Section for the Training of Rural 
School Teachers at the convention of the National 
Kdueation Association in Chicago. Mr. Neale’s 
duties will include the preparing of programs for 
the section meetings of the association next sum- 
mer. He was elected to this office in recognition 
of the excellent work he has done as director of 
the rural department of the Stevens Point Normal. 


Evansville children are being given free dental 
The Board of 
Education, acting in coédperation with the dentists 
of the city, has started the work of examining the 
A dentist chair has 


clinie service through the schools. 


teeth of every school child. 
been installed at the school. The dentists are giv- 
ing their time free. All parents are urged to 
coéperate with the dental clinic in carrying out 
proposed treatments. 
are not able to have the work done the Board of 
Education is offering financial help. 


In cases where the parents 
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John M. Gahagan, principal of the Milton June- 
tion High School, has handed his resignation to 
the Board of Education. 
offered a fine position in the United States Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Madison, where 
he did He 


the board to release him on his 


Mr. Gahagan has been 


some vacation work last summer. 
therefore asked 
contract that he might accept it and the boar¢ con- 
sented to do so. ‘Though Mr. Gahagan will begin 
his work in Madison now the family will remain in 
Milton Junction 


next June. 


until after the close of school 


Orangeville will have a three-year high school. 

This question was decided by the voters of District 
- 

The 


question of the erection of a suitable building and 


No. 19 when they voted on the proposition. 


bonding the district for $6,600 to pay for same was 
carried by a vote of eighty-two for and twenty-six 
against. It was thought by some that the propo- 
sition would not carry, but it had been made very 
plain to the voters that it was necessary for the 
welfare of the community, and the big vote of 
nearly four to one showed that the people were 
with the action of the directors. 

At the special meeting of the Berlin Board of 


Education, Superintendent F. Stanley Powles, who 
has been at the head of that city’s publie schools 
for the last two vears, was reélected, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. A number of cities 
larger than Berlin had offered Superintendent 
Powles excellent inducements, but he has accepted 
Berlin’s offer and will return there for the coming 
year. Superintendent and Mrs. Powles have made 
numerous friends in the city where Mr. Powles 
the 


has done splendid work in the schools, and 


news of their return will be welcomed by all. 


A. G. Meating, county superintendent of schools, 
is urging teachers to give immediate attention to 
the great historic value that will soon be attached 
to all photographs, newspapers, pamphlets, posters, 
and all other matter relating to the war that is 
so common. ‘This material can now be obtained 
easily. Within a short time these papers will be 
difficult to obtain. 


that teachers and pupils begin now to make a col- 


The superintendent suggests 


lection of all matter relating to the war and file it 
away carefully in a corner of the library. Among 
the things that he suggests collecting are photo- 


graphs of the boys who formerly attended school 


and who have been in the service: articles used in 
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the war, such as hand grenades, gas masks, helmets, 
bombs, and shells; letters the boys sent home, and 
all records, papers, and books pertaining to our 
part in the war. 

A volume entitled The Best College Short Stor- 
ies, issued by the Stratford Publishing Company of 
Boston, contains honorable mention of one written 
by Miss Orpha Thompson of Beloit, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. KE. Thompson of Euclid Avenue. 
Students of Princeton, Harvard, Yale, Vassar, 
Chicago, Northwestern, Leland-Stanford, and 
other large colleges participated in a short-story 
contest. A total of twenty-two stories were 
published from the mass of manuscript turned in 
and sixty-four received honorable mention. Miss 
Thompson is a graduate of the class of 1917 and 
wrote this story when a member of Professor Clan- 
cy’s short-story class. She is a teacher of mathe- 
matics in the high school at present. 


The two-semester division of the college year will 
be resumed by the University of Wisconsin at the 
beginning of next year, September, 1919. The 
three-quarter system, which was adopted last Octo- 
her for the current year to meet government regu- 
lations for the Students’ Army ‘Training Corps, 
will not be continued beyond June, 1919. Be- 
fore reaching this decision the university faculty 
learned through inquiries sent to about sixty-five 
colleges and universities in the central states that 
about sixty per cent of these institutions will re- 
turn to the semester system. Similar investiga- 
tions carried on by the University of Oregon and 
Kansas State Agricultural College in their vicini- 
ties showed from sixty to sixty-five per cent of the 
institutions abandoning the quarter plan. The 
Universities of Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan 
will resume the semester plan, while Minnesota 
and Iowa will continue the quarter system. 


The Extension Division of the Public School 
Activities of Milwaukee in Americanizing has done 
a most excellent piece of work during the last 
winter. About one thousand men and women 
have come in contact through the evening schools 
with the Americanizing program. Approximately 
six hundred adults have taken the course offered 
and four hundred previously have completed the 
course. The men and women who have taken the 
course in citizenship have been instructed not only 
in the method and functions of the government 
but have been taught the obligations of the citizen 
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as well. Milwaukee is planning a very extensive 
course for next year and there will be no excuse 
for any person living within the boundaries of the 
city of Milwaukee for not having the opportunity 
to learn good Hnglish as well as becoming acquaint- 
ed with our American institutions. This kind of 
work ought to be undertaken in every community 
in the state of Wisconsin. We need just this kind 
of work in America and to be kept up for many 
years to come. 


Two well known Milwaukee educators, Profes- 
sors C. R. Rounds and Clinton M. Barr of the 
faculty of the Milwaukee State Normal School, have 
been summoned by the war personnel board of the 
Y. M. C. A. for educational work among American 
soldiers in EKurope. Mr. Rounds, head of the de- 
partment of English and director of extension 
work, received his notice from the board after his 
application had been pending since last fall. He 
expects his duties to consist of educational work of 
an administrative nature, with possibly some lec- 
turing on current American topics. He probably 
will stay about a year and will resume his work at 
the normal school on his return. Clinton M. Barr, 
instructor, said he had received word unofficially 
that he would be called for duty similar to that for 
which Mr. Rounds had been summoned and expects 
to receive official notice soon. Mr. Barr has been 
in charge of the department of education at the 
normal school for four years. He came from Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, where he had been superintendent 
of public schools, 


Mrs. Marion Clarke MeMynn, pioneer resident 
of Wisconsin and one of the most active women 
this state has known, closed her long and useful 
career recently. Mrs. MeMynn, who was a con- 
spicuous worker in three wars, died at her home in 
Milwaukee at the age of eighty-one years. Mrs. 
McMynn was born in Racine. Her father was 
Norman Clarke, pioneer resident of Racine, and 
one of the most active educational men in Wiscon- 
sin. Mrs. MeMynn married John G. MeMynn, 
one of the foremost educators in Wisconsin. Short- 
ly after the marriage Mr. MeMynn entered the 
northern army as a colonel. Mrs. MeMynn, ac- 
companied by two other women with husbands in 
the Tenth Wisconsin Regiment, went south and 
spent several months near the Army of the Cum- 
berland. Mrs. MeMynn acted as instructor in her 
husband’s academy in Racine from 1875 to 1882. 
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In 1886 the family moved to Madison. When 
Mr. MeMynn died in 1900 his widow went to Chi- 
cago, where she lived with her son John for some 
time. She came to Milwaukee in 1904. Mrs. 
MeMynn is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Howard 
Greene, Milwaukee, and two sons, Robert N. Me- 
Mynn, Milwaukee, and John C. MeMynn, Chicago. 

RACINE’S NEW CITIZENS GIVEN SCHOOL 

DIPLOMAS 

A copy of the “diploma of the school of citizen- 
ship” which the Racine public schools will give to 
those of the city’s four hundred eighty-two eandi- 
dates for naturalization who attend courses in Eng- 
lish and citizenship in preparation for naturaliza- 
tion is published in a new bulletin on A mericani- 
zation, just prepared by the University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Division. 

Under the Wisconsin seal and the heading ‘Ra- 
cine Public Schools, Continuation Department, 
School of Citizenship,” the diploma reads: 

“This is to certify that [candidate] has com- 


pleted the course in civic education for foreign-_ 


born residents offered by the Board of Public Edu- 
cation of the city of Racine, and is hereby recom- 
mended to the courts as a man qualified to become 
a citizen of the United States. 
Gay Of. 6.4. 19... The Bureau of Naturaliza- 


Given this ..... ; 


tion has examined the above named applicant for, 


citizenship and coneurs in the foregoing recom- 
mendation.” Spaces are left for signatures of 
various examining officers. 

The bulletin in which the diploma is reproduced 
also outlines the Americanization plans of the 
University of Wisconsin as drawn up by Professor 
Don D. Lescohier, in charge. 


WINNEBAGO AFTER RECORD—HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-FIVE NOW IN CALF CLUB 

Winnebago County is going to have the biggest 
calf club in the state, announces G, A. Sell, county 
agent. To make the challenge good Mr. Sell is 
visiting every rural school in the county urging the 
calf elub project. KE. J. Cooper, assistant state 
club leader, is organizing the Winnebago County 
elubs, as well as those of Portage, Buffalo, Wauke- 
sha, Calumet, and Jefferson Counties. 

The important feature about the Winnebago 
club is, says Mr. Cooper, that every bull calf must 
be a pure-bred. The heifers, as in the other clubs, 


may be high grades. The membership goal is two 
hundred and one hundred twenty-five bovs and 
girls have already applied. No boy or girl in the 
county that wants a calf for club work need go 
without it, for the bankers have agreed to loan 
money on such liberal terms that this is easily 
possible. 

The five calf clubs which were organized in the 
state last year made a profit of $21,650. More 
than a thousand boys and girls were members. 
Portage County was champion in 1918, as it had 
been for three years previously. The membership 
1 that club was fifty. 


EDUCATIONAL “INBREEDING” 

The mayor of Chicago attacks the school board 
for going outside of the city for a school superin- 
tendent. He thinks that there ought to be some- 
body in Chicago who could fill the position. 

Possibly there are persons in Chicago who pos- 
sess the qualifications of a superintendent of 
But that is not the point. Not merely 
an able superintendent but the ablest one that can 
be found should be engaged. 


schools, 


Besides, most Ameri- 
can cities believe that they are the gainers by bring- 
ing in superintendents who have had their training 
and experience elsewhere. Neither Chicago nor 
any other citv has all that is best in educational 
methods and thought. 

The policy that the Chicago mayor recommends 
ss It is destructive of true 
Colleges and universities know that and 


is known as “inbreeding.” 
progress. 
so follow the policy of recruiting their faculties 
from the graduate schools of other universities. 
Business concerns also recognize that new blood 
and new ideas make the business grow and prosper. 

School supervision is a profession quite distinct 
from teaching. The man who makes a good ree- 
ord in a small city attracts attention elsewhere. If 
he keeps on growing in his work he is promoted to 
more important posts in larger cities. From a vil- 
lage superintendency he may if he has the right 
elements in him, go to the superintendency of the 
largest city in the country. This is as it should be. 


Did you notice the tall, handsome young man 
at the dance with a pair of beauty pins as shoulder 
bars? Several fellows saluted him before they 
discovered that he was merely trying to impress 
the ladies. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 





“ENGINEX” PAPERS 


Beautiful and inexpensive wncoated, papers for 
Paper Cutting, Poster Work, Kindergartens and all 
Industrial Art Work, containing 21 standardized 
colors; 3 primary, 3 binary and 12 grayed colors, 
neutral gray, black and white. 

Send for Booklet of Samples 


Furniture, China, Glass, etc. The new color me- 
dium. Made in 15 colors. Price 25c a can. 


“ENAMELAC” 


A Decorative Air-Drying Enamel 
An Art Enamel for school use. For use on Toys, 


Send for Color Card and Circular 





“PRISMO” PAPERS 


New standardized coated papers for Kindergarten 
and Industrial Art work, 12 spectrum colors with 2 
shades and 2 tints of each; 12 grayed colors, black 
and white—75 colors in all. 


Send for Booklet of Samples 


as stone without firing. Opens up new problems 
in jewelry work, bead work, etc. Price 50c a pound 
can. , 


“PERMODELLO” 


The Permanent Modeling Clay 
A new Modeling Clay that sets and becomes hard 


Send for Circular 





“CONSTRUCTION” PAPERS 


These ‘‘Prang Construction Papers’’ have been 
famous for years. Made in 25 beautiful colors. 
Heavy weight and uniform in quality. 

We also carry a full line of White and Manila 
Drawing Papers. 

Send for Booklet of Samples , 


school work. The cheapest because the best. Put 
up in tin cans from } pint to 1 gallon. 


“STIXIT” PASTE 


“The Stickiest Paste in Town’’ 
A combination of paste and glue. Ideal for all 


Send for Special Circular on “‘Prang Adhesives” 





“THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
COLOR” | 
BY SNOW AND FROEHLICH 


The most important Book on ‘‘Color’’ published 
in many years. Ten scientific ‘‘Color Charts.’’ 
Price, postpaid, $3.25. 


Commercial Art, covering the entire field. 22 full 
page plates with from 10 to 25 progressive draw- 
ings on each plate. Price $3.25, postpaid. 


A BOOK IN SELF INSTRUCTION 


“ART SIMPLIFIED” 
BY P. J. AND J. T. LEMOS 
The best single volume for self-instruction in 





“SPOONBILL 
LETTERING TABLET” 
. BY JOHN 0. PETERSON 


A tablet of practical ‘‘drills’’ with instructions 
for lettering with the new ‘‘Spoonbill pen.’’ Price, 
postpaid, 40 cents. 


mary grades. Outline drawings, cover designs and 
vocabulary, for work in cutting, coloring, booklet 
marking, sentence building, etc. Size 9x12. Price 
25c each. 





“MANUAL ARTS TABLETS” 
BY MARY H. MONTIETH 
A series of Tablets covering the work of the Pri- 








Specify “Prang Quality” in your next requisition for Art Materials. 
Send for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Cataloging Rules on Cards 


BOOK REVIEWS 


I Am An American. By Sara Cone Bryant. A very 


timely and useful book for supplementary read- 
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2) ts 

Es] 2 ing for intermediate grade. The teachings of this 
= Compiled by Helen Turvill = reader are sanely patriotic. Published by Hough- 
= Wi P 4 to Sclinl = ton-Mifflin Co., Chicago. Price, 60 cents. 

= a Sey eae = Grammaire Elementaire. French, simple but 
= : 4 ample, clear and interesting, by Emma C. Ar- 
z Rules, $2.50 Guides, 70c Case, 50c = mand, Norris High School, New York. Published 
= Library Supplies Department = by D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 

= Write for our Catalogue = A Course in Citizenship and Patriotism. By Cabot, 
= ae z Andrews, Hill and McSkimmon. Introduction by 
= Democrat Printing Company = William Howard Taft. The work is outlined 
= , : ‘ = and suggestive for all grades. Excellent ma- 
= Madison, Wisconsin Zz terial is presented for the study. A timely book 
= = for all schools. Pulishers, Houghton-Mifflin 
SUIAUNNNNUNNVONNUONUNALUNUONUEUUONQUONOOUUUUE000E0H00000000000000R0.04E000000 ONEUUGEOULUOOROOOOSOOLUOOU FT Co., Chicago. 
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Teaching Boys and Girls 











'—— How to Study ——_ 
By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. - 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This book tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


THIRD EDITION 


Cloth Cover, 50c per copy 
Enlarged and Revised 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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400 
ARTICLES 
! 0 
BS “a A PICTURES 


ae EACH 
—/ a oe MONTH 


POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
IS FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 
Ask them to show you a copy or send 20c for 
the latest issue, postpaid. Yearly subscription 
$2.00 to all parts of the United States, 

ons, Canada, and Mexico. 
POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














The Victory Liberty Loan will eall for the wid- 
‘est popular subscription. Every worker must get 
very busy. Line up the job. 











There is a strong demand for 


TEACHERS 


of successful experience 
for the school year of 1919 -- 1920. We 


can help teachers of such experience and 
excellent scholarship to better positions. 
If interested, enroll now to get best service, 
and become established for next year. 


© The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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The University of Minnesota 4 


SUMMER SESSION 1919 
June 23. -- August | 


The Summer Session of the University of Minnesota will 
be maintained as usual. 

Colleges offering instruction: 
Dentistry, Education, Engineering, Graduate School, 
Medicine, Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses leading 
to bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Agriculture, Chemistry, 
Law, 











(1) . Professional side of high school teaching emphasized. 
Special courses for principals, superintendents, supervisors, 
and normal school and college teachers of education. 

(2) Training of teachers in Trades and Industries. 
Courses in Trade Mathematics, Applied Science, Trade Draw- 
ing, Vocational Psychology, Industrial History, and Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Vocational Education. 

(3) Social Service Plattsburg. Special attention to social 
service work. 

(4) Special lectures on reconstruction. 

(5) Symposium on Americanization. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of Min- 
nesota and other leading universities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautiful lakes near 
by. Many features of special interest in the Twin Cities. 

Women students may engage rooms in Sanford Hall by 
making application before May Ist. 

For bulletin containing detailed information, address 





‘ 


1 The Registrar, University of Minnesota 0 
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SINE 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session 
July 28--August 29, 1919 


A special feature of the summer session will 
be the courses for directors and teachers of vo- 
cational schools receiving state and federal aid. 

Vocational Education__4 Professional Courses 

15 Shop Courses 

The following groups of courses are also of- 
fered: 

22 Courses 
15 Courses 

3dand 4th Year’s Work.._ 7 Courses 

Physical Training 3 Courses 

These courses are offered for supervisors and 
teachers of Industrial Arts and of Household 
Arts; for dietitians, and for managers of cafe- 
terias, lunch rooms, and institutitional house- 
keeping; for students, or teachers wishing to 
take advanced work for the B. S. degree in In- 
dustrial Arts or Household Arts; for athletic 
coaches and others interested in athletic games 
and swimming. Credit on two year diploma 
courses or four year degree courses given for 
summer session work. Announcement ready 
April 15. Catalog for regular annual session 
ready now. For either, address 


L. D. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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Your Vacation Opportunity 


The Sumimer Quarter 1919 will receive the added inspiration of 
professors and instructors returning from war service in many 
lands. Students and teachers, interested in keeping abreast of 
the times or in completing work already begun, appreciate the 
opportunity of instruction in a regular season of study under 
members of the University staff. Scholars desiring to prosecute 
research in the libraries and laboratories will find facilities for 
work under the most favorable conditions. 


Courses are offered in all departments and include undergraduate 
and graduate instruction in Arts, Literature, S Cc ce 
and Administration, Law, Medicine. Education and Divinity. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16--July 23 
Second Term July 24-- August 29 
Students may registerforeithertermorboth 





For the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 











WANTED--At once—Teacher. Christian 
woman for outside position. An unusually 
attractive business opening for woman of character 
and personality. We also have an attractive offer 
for summer work. For full information write 


W. A. Porrincer, Madison, Wis. 


University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1919 
June 30th to August 8th 
(Law School June 23d to August 29th) 


320 Courses. 160 Instructors. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate work leading to the bachelor’s and 
higher degrees. Letters and Science, Medicine, 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including Home 
Economics. ) 


Strong 
Excep- 


Teachers’ Courses in high-school subjects. 
programs in all academic departments. 
tional research facilities. 


Special Features: Agricultural Education; Amer- 
icanization; Auto-engineering; Commercial and 
Industrial Geography; Commercial Correspon- 
dence and Advertising; Diplomacy of the War; 
Education; Festivals; French House; the Great 
War and its Liquidation; History of the United 
States 1898-1918; Heredity and Eugenics; Labor 
Problems and Industrial Service; Moral Educa- 
tion; Music; Practical Problems in Democracy; 
Romance Languages; School Relations; Voca- 

- tional Education; the War and Political Recon- 
struction. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee for all courses, $15 except Law (10 weeks) 
$25. For detailed announcements, address 


Registrar, University, Madison, Wis. 
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